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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1 

0 

SOME  verbal  Corre&ions  have  been  made,  and  a  few 
Sentences  have  been  added  to  this  Letter,  near  the 
conclufion,  fince  it  was  fent  on  the  loth  of  February  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  Thefe  corrections  and  additions  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  point  out  particularly ; — it  is  fufficient  to 
apprife  the  Reader  that  they  have  been  made,  but  without 
effefting  any  material  change  in  the  argument  of  the 
Letter. 
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A  LETTER,  &c. 


Burton-Hall,  Feb .  },  1 793* 

Sir, 

I  Have  been  induced,  by  the  increafing  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  to  the  fubjeCt  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reformation,  to  prepare  for  the  prefs 
a  Collection  of  Political  Papers  relating  to  that 
fubject  generally,  but  in  a  more  particular  man¬ 
ner  refpeCting  the  attempt  made  fome  years  ago. 
by  the  County  of  York  and  other  confiderable 
Diftricts,  &c.  to  recover  a  more  equal  Reprefen  - 
tation,  and  more  frequent  Elections  to  ferve  the 
Public  in  Parliament.  The  Refolutions  which 
were  then  palled  by  the  Popular  Affemblies  on 
the  very  defective  Rate  of  our  Reprefen  tation, 
contained  principles  on  which  a  moderate,  but 
fubftantial  Reformation  might  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  when  you  generoufly  undertook  to 
offer  to  Parliament  fuch  a  temperate  Plan  as  the 
fenfe  of  the  People,  as  far  as  it  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  declared,  feemed  to  point  out,  it  had 
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been  very  happy  for  the  Public,  and  not  lefs  fo 
for  our  Hereditary  Rulers,  if  that  Plan  had  not 
been  rejected  by  the  united  oppofition  of  their 
refpective  Partizans.  By  the  Regulations  alluded 
to,  the  great  majority  of  thofe  perfons  who  had 
complained  to  Parliament  of  grofs  abufes  in  the 
Reprefentation,  would  have  been  completely 
gratified,  becaufe  the  Regulations  were,  in  fa<5t, 
their  own  propofitions  improved  by  various 
modifications,  which  your  fuperior  judgment 
had  fuggefied.  Already  your  Regulations,  if 
then  adopted,  would  have  operated  nearly  to 
the  full  extent  propofed,  and  would  have  ampu¬ 
tated,  in  the  eafieft  manner,  at  the  option  of  the 
perfons  concerned,  many  of  the  fmalleft,  moft 
venal,  or  moft  dependent  Boroughs,  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  an  adequate  degree,  and  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  their  Surrendered  Franchises  to  the  great 
Communities  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Metropolis, 
the  Counties,  and  the  great  Unreprefented 
Towns.  This  was  a  mild,  a  moderate,  and  yet 
an  effectual  Syftem  of  Reformation ;  not  Suf¬ 
ficiently  extenfive,  perhaps,  in  the  propofed 
communication  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  but 
capable  of  receiving  that  extenfion  hereafter, 
without  the  leaft  derangement  of  theSyftem  then 
improved,  by  admitting  decent  Houfeholders  to 
vote  for  County  Members  ;  in  the  mean-time 
Securing  a  very  important  improvement  in  the 
Reprefentation  of  the  People;  and  yet  not  only 
avoiding  the  hazard  of  a  Revolution  at  that 
moment,  but*  preventing  almoft  the  pofiibility 
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of  fuch  a  fearful  event  in  every  future  period  of 
time.  With  this  conviction  of  the  great  utility 
of  your  Plan,  and  with  every  poffible  fentiment 
of  grateful  refpe<5t  for  your  exertions  to  promote 
it,  the  popular  agents  debited  for  fbme  years  to 
prefs  the  fubject  again  on  Parliament,  or  on  the 
public  mind.  They  debited,  well  fatisbed  with 
your  plan,  and  your  conduct  in  the  profecution 
of  it,  and  relying  on  your  bncere  and  zealous 
attachment  to  their  caufe,  they  wifhed  for  no 
other  advocate,  they  looked  for  no  greater  con- 
ceflions,  they  aimed  only  to  renew  their  fuit 
by  your  means,  and  upon  the  very  fame  terms 
when  the  bt  moment  Ihould  arrive. 

But  bnce  that  period,  particularly  during  the 
lalt  year,  it  is  evident,  that  in  feveral  of  thefe 
refpecis  a  material  change  of  fentiment  has  taken 
place,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  of 
thofe  perfons  who  triumphed  on  the  rejection 
of  your  Plan  in  1785,  would  now  gladly  fee  it 
adopted  by  Parliament,  if  at  the  fame  time  the 
ancient  attachment  of  the  People  to  the  Confti- 
tution  of  England  could  be  univerfally  reftored. 
Various  caufes  have  combined  to  four  the  minds 
of  a  conbderable  portion  of  the  people,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  bolder,  more  decibve,  but 
more  hazardous  Schemes  of  Reformation.  Some 
of  the  men  alluded  to,  conbder  the  former  advo¬ 
cate  of  theii;  caufe  with  diftruft,  and  abandon 
his  temperate  Plan,  for  the  broad  principle  of 
Univerfal  Suffrage  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  3  while  others  avow  their  partiality  for  a 
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Republican  Scheme  of  Government,  admire  the 
fecond  Revolution  of  France,  and  would  adopt 
the  principles  of  it  at  every  public  and  perfonal 
rifque.  To  this  Clafs  not  many  of  the  middle 
Ration  of  life  appear  to  belong ;  and  very  few 
who  pofiefs  great  confideration  in  the  country, 
from  their  rank,  fortune,  or  talents,  feem  to  have 
placed  themfelves  at  their  head.  But  it  is  evident 
there  is  a  tendency  to  violent  change,  which,  tho* 
manifefted  to  no  great  extent  at  prefent,  is  yet  a 
circumftance  which  deferves  the  moft  ferious 
confideration.  That  this  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  a 
total,  or  a  very  great  and  dangerous  change  in  the 
Frame  of  our  Legiflature,  may  be  checked  by 
the  rough  hand  of  authority,  {training  every 
judicial  and  military  power  to  fupprefs  difcuf- 
'  flop  and  beat  down  the  free  Spirit  of  the  People; 
thia  may  be  the  with  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
Difciples,  but  it  cannot,  I  hope,  be  yours.  Every 
man  of  humanity  mult  wifii  to  prevent  difeord 
and  confufionby lenient  means;  every  prudent  lo¬ 
ver  of  Liberty  muft  wifh  to  preferve  theConftitu- 
tion,  notonlyfrom  external  violence  and  the  wild 
fchemes  of  Republican  Innovators,  but  from  the 
dangers  of  internal  injury,  from  thofe  more  fub- 
tle  and  more  formidable  Enemies  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  the  prefent 
national  fervour  of  Loyalty,  would  brand  with 
infamy  every  man  who  dares  to  point  out  abufes 
and  exprefs  his  wifh  for  their  correction,  even 
on  your  temperate  principles  ;  without  which 
it  is  plain,  that  at  no  difiant  period  inveterate 
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abufes  will  have  become  incorrigible,  and  the  # 
Conftitution  itfelf  muft  be  virtually  annihilated. 

There  never  has  been  a  time,  in  my  concep¬ 
tion,  when  it  more  behoved  the  true  Friends  of 
the  Conftitution  to  advance,  but  with  due  tem¬ 
per  and  caution,  in  that  middle  courfe  by  which 
the  dangerous  extremes  of  the  rafh  Leveller 
and  the  unprincipled  Supporter  of  every  abufc 
may  beft  be  avoided.  Entertaining  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  I  deprecate  a  Foreign  War  as  evidently 
tending  on  the  one  hand  to  increafe  the  danger 
of  Anarchy  and  a  forcible  Revolution,  and  on 
the  other  of  Arbitrary  Power  and  the  lofs  of 
Popular  Rights  ;  and  1  wifti  to  recommend  to 
the  Great  a  lenient  and  conciliatory  difpofttion, 
to  the  People  a  firm  purpofe  to  vindicate  their 
Rights  in  a  temperate  way,  and  with  as.  little 
variation  from  your  proportions  as  juftiee  and 
the  exifting  circumftances  will  permit.— For, 
that  your  proportions  of  Reform  ought  to  be 
ftrictly  adhered  to,  and  wrould  alone  be  com¬ 
pletely  fatisfariory  to  the  Public  at  this  time,  I 
cannot  venture  to  aflure  you ;  but  with  two  ad¬ 
ditions  which  accord  with  the  principles  of  your 
fyftem  in  the  one  cafe,  and  writh  thofe  of  juftiee 
in  the  other,  I  do  believe  they  would  be  fully  ap¬ 
proved  and  permanently  acquiefced  in  by  the 
People.  The  additions,  I  allude  to,  are,  that 
the  Unreprefented  Houfeholders  in  England, 
contributing  to  Parochial  Taxes,  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  County  Elections;  and  that  Elections 
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in  Scotland  be  placed  as  nearly  as  poffibie  on  a 
fimilar  footing  with  thofe  in  England.  It  was 
one  principal  merit  of  your  Plan,  and  the  merit 
of  it  was  entirely  your  own,  that  it  provided 
againft  any  great  inconvenience  from  the  Ine¬ 
quality  which  might  arife  afrefhin  theReprefen- 
tation,from  the  future  growth  of  great  XJnrepre- 
fented  Towns  and  the  decay  of  thofe  which  are 
reprefented,  by  fpecifying  the  manner  in  which, 
when  fuch  inftance  of  Inequality  Ihould  occur, 
the  Right  of  Reprefentation  Ihould  be  transferred 
from  the  Depopulated  Borough  to  the  greatUnre- 
prefented  Town.  By  this  provifion  the  neceffity 
of  any  future  Syftematical  Reform  in  the  Frame 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  have  been  pre¬ 
cluded  by  your  proportions.  And  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  were  thofe  proportions  adopted,  with  the 
additional  improvements  which  I  have  here  fug- 
gefted,  they  would  remove  every  material  abufe 
in  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People,  ftlence  their 
juft  and  general  complaint,  and  at  the  fame  time 
place  an  infuperable  barrier  to  defend  the  Confti- 
tution,  and  to  flop  the  career  of  Republican  In¬ 
novation.  This,  which  may  juftiy  be  deemed  a. 
great  and  peculiar  advantage  of  your  Syftem  of 
Reformation,  has  been  undervalued,  becaufe  it 
has  been  little  underftood  by  the  fuperior  claffes. 
The  fears  of  Ariftocratical  Men  have  been 
wrought  up  to  an  extravagant  pitch  by  the 
wild  eloquence  of  the  Enemy  of  Popular  Rights. 
He  has  taught  them  to  believe  that  their  only 
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fafety  conAfts  in  the  conftant  perfevering  refufal 
to  concede  the  fmalleft  particle  of  the  redrefs 
craved  by  the  people  ;  that  if  a  Angle  conceffion 
be  made,  if  a  Angle  decayed  pin  in  the  Frame  of 
Parliament  be  removed,  it  would  open  the  door 
to  the  utmoft  latitude  of  change,  and  the  facri- 
Ace  of  one  abufe,  or  one  ufurped  command  of  a 
Depopulated  Borough,  would  lead,  by  certain 
and  inevitable  neceffity,  to  all  the  ConfuAons 
and  Horrors  of  a  Neighbouring  Kingdom.  But 
were  your  Plan  more  plainly  unfolded  to  their 
eyes,  were  it  made  manifeft  to  them  that  it  pro- 
pofed  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  a  Anal 
arrangement  of  the  Popular  Reprefentation, 
their  fears,  it  may  be  hoped,  would  be  difmiffed. 
A  Noble  Duke  might  then,  with  fatisfaclion, 
apply  to  your  Syftem  of  Reform,  the  opinion 
which  I  believe  he  expreffed  of  the  extenAoh 
of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  propofed  in  Scotland 
by  a  refpeclable  Baronet,  whom  I  conAder  as 
one  of  the  trueft  Patriots  of  that  Country : 
“  This  I  approve,  this  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
and  we  fee  how  far  it  is  to  go.” — Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  hope  the  Publication  in  queftion  may 
tend,  in  fome  degree,-  to  remove  the  mifcon- 
ceptions  and  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Few  )  and  at  the  fame  time  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  Revolutionary  Principles  in  the 
Many,  by  prefenting  a  detailed  account  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  this  popular 
enterprife  $  a  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
v  in 
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in  the  courfe  of  the  ftruggle,  moft  part  of  which 
remain  to  be  encountered  again,  with  a  difplay 
of  the  advantages  gained  for  the  Public  by  re¬ 
gular  and  peaceful  means,  and  a  more  full  ftate- 
ment,  than  has  yet  been  publiihed,  of  the  im¬ 
portant  improvements  propofed  by  your  Syftem 
of  Reform  ;  which,  though  loft  by  the  difunion 
of  the  People  at  one  period,  and  their  languor 
at  another,  may  now  be  carried  by  the  renewal  pf 
their  united  efforts,  by  exertions  worthy  of  virtu¬ 
ous  and  benevolent  men,  by  toils  without  hazard 
to  private  Individuals,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  Public ;  the  fruits  of  which  no  Political 
Arithmetic  could  juftly  calculate,  on  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  probable  calamities  prevented  by  it, 
xnd  the  immenfe  advantages  procured  to  the 
Conftitution,  and  to  the  Public,  to  this  Age,  and 
to  Pofterity.  Thefe  are  views  which,  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  you  do  not,  cannot  difapprove ;  and  under 
this  impreflion,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
I  think  the  Publication  of  fome  of  the  Letters 
and  other  Papers  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  you,  relating  to  the  fubjecl  of 
Political  Reformation,  particularly  a  Paper  in- 
titled,  Heads  of  a  Bill  or  Bills  for  amending  the 
Reprefentafion ,  would  be  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance  to  promote  the  end  propofed ;  and,  if  you 
have  no  objection  to  their  appearance,  I  will  in- 
fert  them  in  this  Collection.  If  you  fhould  dif- 
like  the  appearance  of  thefe  Papers  at  this  time, 
they  certainly  fliall  be  fupprefled  on  the  prefent 
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occafion.  But  to  deftroy  them,  or  to  engage  my 
promife  for  their  entire  and  perpetual  fuppref- 
fion,  is  what  I  do  not  perceive  to  be  neceflary. 
They  are  Papers  of  great  importance  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  ;  and,  in  certain  conceivable  circumftances, 
I  fhould  think  myfelf  bound,  by  the  ftrongeft 
obligation  of  Public  Duty,  to  produce  them, 
even  although  your  confent  could  not  poflibly 
be  obtained. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  ftated  fully  my  imme¬ 
diate  inducement  for  troubling  you  with  this 
Letter,  I  fliould  naturally  think  it  proper,  in 
other  and  happier  times,  to  clofe  my  letter  here. 
But  when  I  confider  the  more  than  critical  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Country,  when  I  recollect  the  con¬ 
fidential  intercourfe  which  has  pafled  between 
us,  and  reflect  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  honour 
of  thofe  communications  to  the  previous  truft 
repofed  in  me,  by  a  very  confiderable  Body  of 
Gentlemen,  who  knew  my  principles  and  ap¬ 
proved  my  conduct,  and  who  themfelves  pof- 
fefigd  a  large  Ihare  of  national  efteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  for  their  truly  patriotic  exertions ;  I  feel 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  you,  and  to  myfelf,  to  them, 
and  to  the  Public,  not  to  conceal  from  you  my 
fentiments  on  fome  late  Tranfaftions  and  my  rea- 
fons  for  earneftly  deprecating  the  impending  rup¬ 
ture  with  France,  on  any  of  thofe  grounds  which 
have  been  ftated,  or  thofe  undeclared  views 
which  may  be  conceived  to  operate  on  the  mind 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Cabinet.  And  though  I 
cannot  flatter  myfelf  that  the  opinionsofa  private 
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Individual  can  have  much  weight  in  your  mind 
at  a  moment  like  this,  when  the  refolution  for 
Hodilities  feems  to  be  fixed,  and  the  terrible 
Machine  of  War  is  jud  ready  to  roll  on  ;  yet, 
confidering  I  can  with  truth  allure  you  that  they 
are  the  decided  opinions  alfo  of  many  of  your 
bed  and  mod  difintereded  Friends,  I  cannot 
fuppofe  that  this  frank,  but  not  unfriendly,  re- 
prefentation  will  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  the  Public, 
and  unavailing  either  to  incline  you  to  preferve 
the  Pacific  Sydem  to  which  we  Owe  the  prefent 
boafced  profperity  of  the  Country  ;  or,  if  that 
be  now  hopelefs,  to  incline  you,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  to  return  to  it ;  and  I  heartily  wifh  it  may¬ 
be  of  any  avail  to  recommend  lenient  meafures 
alfo  in  our  Internal  Affairs;  without  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  without  fome  conceflion  in  favour  of 
Popular  Rights,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  poffible  for 
any  human  prudence  long  to  prevent  fome  very 
calamitous  eruption. 

I  now  proceed  to  reprefent  to  you  my  reafons 
for  difapproving  one  part  of  your  conduct  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  individually;  and  feveral 
parts  of  it  as  a  Minifter,  conneded  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Cabinet;  efpecially  regard¬ 
ing  the  prefent  unhappy difpute  with  France :  but 
not  without  this  previous  affurance,  that  I  per¬ 
form  this  talk  with  pain  and  reluctance,  and  for 
many,  many  indances  of  your  former  condud, 
I  have  a  thoufand  times  fin cerely  applauded  you, 
and  dill  think  you  deferved  applaufe. 

The  indance  of  your  individual  conduct  as  a 
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Member  of  Parliament,  to  which  I  alluded  above, 
is  your  Declaration  of  Hoftility  to  Mr.  Grey’s 
future  Motion,  when  he  gave  notice  in  the  laft 
Seffion  of  his  intention  to  agitate  afrefh  the  fiib- 
jeft  of  Parliamentary  Reformation.  I  own,  Sir, 
this  was  to  me  a  moil  mortifying  difappointment. 
I  had  before  underftood,  that  whenever  the  Peo¬ 
ple  manifefted  any  ftronger  and  more  earned:  de- 
iire  than  was  difplayed  in  1785,  that  a  Reform 
of  Parliament  fhould  take  place,  you  would 
gladly  ftand  forward  again  to  promote  it ;  and, 
connected  with  this  relblution,  I  approved  your 
forbearing  to  renew  yrour  Motion,  and,  in  fact, 
to  degrade  the  Public  Caufe,  by  expofing  it,  un- 
fupported  by  the  Public  Voice,  to  certain  and 
reoeated  defeat.  For  this  reafon,  when  Mr.  Flood 
propofed  his  Motion  on  the  fame  fubject  in  1790, 
and  you  declined  to  fupport  it,  your  conduct 
appeared  to  me  juftifiable.  Mr.  Flood  propofed, 
at  that  time,  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to 
certain  Clalfes  of  Houfeholders ;  this  feems  a 
meafure  perfectly  proper,  though  his  idea  of 
giving  thefe  Houfeholders  a  feparate  Body  of 
Reprefentatives,  is  liable,  I  think,  to  infuperable 
objections ;  but  though  he  fupported  his  pro- 
poiitions  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
manly  eloquence,  yet,  when  you  objected  the 
indifpolition  of  the  People  to  the  Meafure,  and 
its  confequent  unfeafonablenefs  at  that  time,  the 
truth  of  your  obfervation  could  not  be  denied, 
nor  could  you  be  juflly  blamed  for  not  concur- 
ing  in  that  propofaL  But,  in  the  fliort  fpace 
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of  two  years,  the  difpofition  and  fentiments  of 
the  Public  had  undergone  a  material  change* 
A  ftrong  tendency  to  Reform  was  vifible  in 
many  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  when  Mr.  Grey 
gave  notice  of  his  intended  Motion  :  Had  you 
remained  filent,  you  would  have  been  blame- 
lefs ;  had  you  declared  your  adherence  to  your 
former  ideas  of  Political  Reformation,  and  your 
readinefs  to  promote  that  neceffary  work,  when¬ 
ever  the  fenfe  of  the  Nation  was  diffidently  de¬ 
clared  in  its  favour,  you  would  have  acted,  l 
think,  confidently  with  your  prpfelfed  opinions 
and  your  former  condud,  you  would  have  given 
a  friendly  countenance  to  this  laudable  enter- 
prize,  you  would  *  have  preferved  your  credit 
and  influence  with  the  whole  Body  of  Re¬ 
formers,  and  would  have  had  it  in  your  power 
to  model  the  intended  proportions,  in  a  great 
meafure,  according  to  your  judgment,  and  tq 
have  effected,  what  every  prudent  Friend  to  the 
Conftitution  wifhes  to  fee,  a  temperate  correc¬ 
tion  of  its  abufes,  beneficial  for  the  advantages 
which  would  immediately  refult  from  it,  and 
doubly  valuable  for  the  mifchiefs  it  would  be 
certain  to  prevent. 

In  vindication  of  your  announced  oppofition, 
it  may  be  pleaded,  that  the  Time  was  unfit ;  that 
is,  in  the  year  1 790,  it  was  improper  to  attempt  a 
Reformation  of  Parliament,  becaufe  the  People 
were  indifferent  to  it ;  and  in  the  year  1792,  or 
1793,  it  is  improper,  becaufe  they  are  become 
too  earned  to  obtain  it.  From  this  fimple 
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ftatement,  how  unbecoming  your  char  after  muft 
this  excufe  appear,  fhould  any  of  your  impru¬ 
dent  Partizans  unwarily  advance  it  ?  How  fu¬ 
tile,  how  ludicroufly  abfurd  muft  it  appear  when 
confidered  in  conneftion  with  the  conduct  of 
Government  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  underftood 
that  conceflions,  as  ample  as  any  contended  for 
here,  have  been,  or  will  be,  made  at  the  exprefs 
recommendation  of  Government,  and  at  a  time 
"when  it  is  notorious,  that  the  claims  of  the 
People  of  Ireland  have  neither  been  lefs  exten- 
five,  nor  their  conduct  more  regular,  than  the 
conduct  and  claims  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain.  In  my  judgment,  the  intended  con¬ 
ceflions  there  are  prudent  and  proper  ;  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  an  unfit  time  to  do  National  Juitice,  nor  un¬ 
wife  to  content  great  portions  of  the  People : 
But  abufes  exift  here  as  in  Ireland;  and  the 
maxims  of  Political  Juftice  are  as  binding  on 
this  fide  of  the  channel  as  on  that :  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  time  objected  to  here  ?  When  con- 
fiderable  portions  of  the  Englifh  or  of  any 
People  complain  of  abufes  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  the  earlieft  period  is  the  beil  and  fafeft  to 
put  an  end  to  their  exiftence. 

But  the  fair  truth  may  be  that,  on  the  occa- 
fion  alluded  to,  you  were  taken  by  furprife,  and 
having  been  long  in  habits  of  cofitroverfy  with 
the  Honourable  Member,  you  fomewhat  incon- 
fiderately  treated  the  great  National  Queftion, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  as  a  mere  Oppo- 
fition  Queilion.  If  that  had  been  the  cafe,  and 
if  your  Opponent  had  brought  forward  his 
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Motion,  merely  with  the  unworthy  view  t® 
embarrafs  a  Minifter  whom  he  diflikes,  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  triumph  to  him,  than  this 
apparent  inconfiftency  of  your  condud. 

But  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  your  op¬ 
ponent  acted  from  the  fame  generous  motives  as 
yourfelf,  when  you  repeatedly  declared  to  Par¬ 
liament  that  without  fome  Reformation  there, 
the  Rights  and  Liberty  of  the  Nation  could  not 
be  fafe  :  And  he  and  every  rational  Friend  to 
the  Conflitution  would  undoubtedly  rejoice  to 
find,  that  on  mature  conlideration  you  had  re« 
folved  to  alter  your  condud  and  fupport  his  Mo¬ 
tion.  To  form  and  execute  this  purpofe  would 
be  an  ad:  of  refolute  virtue,  which  1  acknowledge 
ought  to  be  expcded  from  few  perfons  living ; 
but  you  have  before  difplayed  the  magnanimity 
publicly  to  confefs  an  error ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  wifeft  men,  the  confeffion  did  you  more 
credit  than  being  many  times  in  the  right.  On 
the  prefent  queftion  fimilar  conduct  would  do 
your  charader  additional  honour  ;  it  would  be  a 
iignal  inftance  of  your  fuperiority  to  the  little 
paffions  of  little  minds  ;  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
patriotifm  for  which  you  would  have  the  molt 
unqueftionable  title  to  the  gratitude  of  thePublic. 

it  is  natural  to  wijh  that  a  noble  charader 
fhould  be  complete,  and  in  every  point  in¬ 
vulnerable.  But  on  cpnfidering  the  meafureg 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  laft  ten  months,  the 
Friends  of  Reformation  will  perceive  little  rea¬ 
fon 
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{bn  to  flatter  themfelves,  that  your  deliberate 
thoughts  have  inclined  you  to  make  this  facrifice 
to  the  confiftency  of  your  character.  In  thofe 
meafures  and  their  immediate  conlequences  they 
will  difcover  no  indications  of  a  lenient  and  ac¬ 
commodating  fpirit,  no  tendency  to  any  popu¬ 
lar  conceflion,  or  any  redrefs  of  grievances  in 
Britain.  On  the  contrary  thofe  meafures  pre- 
fent  a  uniform  fyftem  of  authority,  harfhly  and 
feverely  exercifed  ;  of  Proclamations  branding 
with  one  common  mark  of  infamy,  the  Leveller 
and  the  rafli  Republican,  and  the  mod  orderly 
and  rational  Reformers,  the  trueft  Patriots,  and 
the  belt  Friends  of  the  Conftitution  ;  of  nume¬ 
rous  Profecutions  tending  alike  to  punifh  Sedi¬ 
tion  and  to  fupprefs  the  Freedom  of  difcuflion  ; 
of  Barracks  erected  in  almoft  every  considerable 
Place, calculated  equally  tointimidateriotous  men, 
and  to  over-awe  and  quell  the  fpirit  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reformation,  however  pacific  however  regu¬ 
lar  it  may  have  been:  And  the  Afibciations  which 
have  been  the  immediate  confequence  of  fome 
of  thefe  meafures,  and  which  have  afiumed  to 
themfelves  the  accufatorial  power  veiled  by  the 
Conftitution  in  the  Attorney-General  or  the 
Grand  Juries  of  the  Kingdom,  if  differed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  career,  neither  difcountenancedby 
Government  nor  oppofed  by  the  fenfe  and  fpirit 
of  the  Public,  what  would  they  leave  us  that  is 
either  fweetly  confidential  in  Private  Society, 
©r  open,  bold,  and  generous  in  the  exertions  of 
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Public-fpirited  Men  ?  It  was  propofed,  I  believe 
by  Mr.  Burke  to  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  beginning 
of  thefe  difputes  that  he  would  join  with  him, 
to  frown  down  the  doctrines  of  Liberty .  O  n  consi¬ 
dering  the  tendency  of  thefe  meafures  a  candid 
man  might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  the  pro- 
pofal,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  generous  re- 
fufal,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Cabinet.  But 
whatever  was  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
tendency  of  their  internal  meafures  has  been 
exa&ly  fuitable  to  the  wifli  of  Mr.  Burke,  and 
his  political  Difciple,  who  could  prefer  the  flavifix 
rants  and  the  flattery  of  his  Mailer,  to  the 
friendfhip  and  manly  freedom  of  Mr.  Fox.  But 
though  I  reprobate  the  tendency  of  fome  of 
thefe  meafures,  and  the  dangerous  abufes  which 
already  have  been  produced  by  others,  yet  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  times  are  truly  em- 
barrafling  to  Minifters,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
Great  are  unwilling  to  concede,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  has  begun  to 
ferment  in  the  great  body  of  the  Nation  ;  and 
therefore  that  faults  great  as  thefe  may  be  ex- 
cufed  in  Minifters  fmcerely  labouring  to  pre- 
ferve  Public  tranquillity.  For  the  good  per? 
formed  they  del'erve  credit  ;  for  the  evils, 
which  may  be  the  accidental  concomitants, 
they  may,  within  certain  bounds,  defer ve  for- 
givenefs.  But  if  this  is  a  valid  plea  for  that 
fucceflion  of  harfh  meafures  which  we  have 
witneffed  within  the  laft  ten  months,  how 
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ftranp-e  is  the  infatuation  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  can  plunge  this  diifatisfied  country  into  a 
war  with  France,  as  if  the  rapid  fall  of  the  Funds, 
the  lofs  of  our  Foreign  Trade,  the  diminution 
of  our  Manufactures,  and  the  increafe  of  Taxes, 
which  mult  be  the  confequence  of  a  War,  would 
have  no  tendency  to  aggravate  popular  difcon- 
tent  and  increafe  the  fermentation  in  the  public 
mind,  even  if  the  inter  eft  of  the  Nation  were 
evidently  the  object  of  the  War.  How  greatly 
mu  ft  that  danger  be  increafed,  when  it  is  under- 
ftood  that  a  War,  of  fuch  extent  as  that  with 
France  mult  be,  is  refolved  on,  not  for  the  pre- 
fervation,  immediate  or  remote,  of  this  Country 
or  any  of  its  valuable  interefts,  not  to  avenge  in- 
fult,  to  preferve  the  faith  of  Treaties,  or  to  repel 
the  aggreflion  of  a  declared  Foe,  but  for  fome 
other  purpofe  which  is  not  declared,  but  which 
every  art  of  eloquence  is  in  vain  employed  to 
cover. 

It  is  laid,  by  the  Perfon  to  whom  this  Nation 
may  juftly  impute  a  great  part  of  the  perils  with 
which  it  is  at  prefent  furrounded,  that  the 
French  are  a  Nation  of  Atheifts.  The  Creed 
of  Rome  is  ftill,  however,  the  Creed  of  their 
Eftablilhed  Church, andof  theBodyof  theNation. 
But  grant  that  the  affertion  were  literally  true, 
inftead  of  being  a  moft  extravagant  exaggera¬ 
tion,  is  Infidelity,  or  is  Idolatry  a  juftifiable  caufe 
of  War  ?  Mull  our  Minifter  at  the  Court  of 
Conflantinople  be  withdrawn,  becaufe  the  Turk- 
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ifli  Nation  defpifes  Chriftianity  ?  Or  muft  our 
pompous,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  Embaffy  to  China 
be  recalled,  becaufe  the  inferior  Chinefe  are  Pa¬ 
gans,  and  their  literary  Mandarins  are  Atheiftic 
Philofophers  ?  Muft  the  plains  of  all  Europe  be 
deluged  with  human  blood  for  a  Creed  ?  And 
muft  we  become  the  enemies  of  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  for  fuch  a  reafon  as 
this  ?  Even  the  Enthuftafm  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Dif- 
ciples  would  revolt  at  fuch  abfurdity. — But  the 
French  Republic  has  been  founded  on  principles 
of  Anarchy  and  Confufion;  tumult  and  maffacre 
have  difgraced  its  origin  ;  and,  after  many  inter¬ 
mediate  enormities,  the  murder  of  the  King  has 
finilhed  the  horrors  of  this  laft  Revolution,  and 
will  ftain  the  annals  of  France  with  ignominy 
to  the  lateft  pofterity.  With  grief  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  a  more  unjuft,  a  more  atrocious  deed 
than  the  murder  of  Louis  the  XVIth.  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Hiftory.  Imoft  fmcerely  deplore  that  act 
of  vengeance  as  a  meafure  equally  unneceffary, 
impolitic,  and  unjuft,  tending  to  retardthe  peace¬ 
ful  fettlement  of  France,  and  to  difgrace  the 
caufe  of  Human  Liberty  in  the  eyes  of  mankind; 
and  affefting  the  intereft  of  this  Country  with 
peculiar  fatality ;  which,  if  that  event  had  not 
occurred,  would  not  have  been  expofed  to 
the  calamities  of  War.  But  what  right  has 
England  to  punifti  the  authors  of  this  atro¬ 
city,  or  indeed  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  Country?  The 
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domeftic  crimes  committed  by  Individuals, 
or  by  the  Ruling  Power  of  any  Nation,  have 
never  yet  been  held  to  be  a  juft  caufe  of 
War.  Crimes  of  uncommon  magnitude  indeed 
have  been  committed  in  France ;  but  whether 
the  aCtors  of  thofe  crimes  fhould  be  punifhed — by 
whom — and  how — thefe  are  queftions  on  which 
not  the  Auftrian,  not  the  Pruftian,  or  Englifh 
Court,  but  the  People  of  France  alone,  muft  de¬ 
termine.  When  a  great  Princefs  imprifoned 
her  Hufband,  and  mounted  his  vacant  Throne, 
perhaps  that  Revolution  was  completed  by  means 
as  dark  and  horrible  as  the  late  atrocious  act 
which  every  good  man  muft  lament.  And  yet  no 
war  of  punifhment  enfued  ;  vengeance  was  left 
to  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongs.  But  the 
folly  is  too  apparent  for  any  farther  elucidation 
of  going  to  War  to  punifh  the  innocent  Many 
for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  Few,  and  thus  wan¬ 
tonly  to  add  to  thofe  miferies  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  human  race,  the  enormous  fum  of  which 
we  affeCt  to  deplore. 

But  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equality  lead 
directly  to  Anarchy  and  Ruin ;  they  are  conta¬ 
gious  principles,  and  the  introduction  of  them 
in  this  Country  can  be  prevented  by  War  alone. 
It  were  more  juft  to  aflert,  that  all  great  Revo¬ 
lutions  in  Government,  on  whatever  principle 
they  may  be  conducted,  are  ufually  productive  of 
temporary  confufion  and  many  enormities  ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
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the  changes  effected,  will  be  the  duration  and 
extent  of  thefe  confequent  evils.  But,  fince  the 
obnoxious  principles  have  been  predominant  in 
America  near  twenty  years,  and  have  there  pro¬ 
duced  the  mo  ft  happy  tranquillity  and  good  or¬ 
der,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  principles 
neceffarily  deftru&ive  of  the  end  for  which  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed. — The  love  of  Liberty  is  an 
inherent  paffion  of  the  human  mind ;  neither 
art,  nor  force,  nor  any  human  authority,  can 
wholly  eradicate  this  pafiion  :  Hence  the  conta¬ 
gious  effect  of  the  French  doctrines  upon  the 
enftaved  Peafants  of  Germany  and  Poland,  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Nature  meant  them  to  be 
free;  they  are  confcious  it  is  their  right,  and 
every  fibre  of  every  heart  beats  high  with  the 
expectation  of  deliverance.  That  thele  expec¬ 
tations  muft  be  realized  to  a  certain  degree  in 
all  the  great  Monarchies  of  the  Continent,  feems 
highly  probable  ;  a  little  fooner  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  a  little  later  in  others  ;  with  more  or  lefs 
violent  convulfions  in  all,  as  various  unforefeen 
circumftances,  combined  with  the  prudence  or 
the  infanity  of  their  refpectiye  Governments, 
may  determine.  England  alone  perhaps  is  that 
European  Country  in  which  it  is  poflible  that  the 
wifdom  of  Government  might  happily  prevent 
any  great  concufiion  ;  becaufe  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  not  to  feek  for  Freedom  in  a  new 
Conftitution  ;  freedom  and  equal  prote&ion 
of  property  and  perfonal  fafety,  are  the  Rights 
which,  in  fpeculation,  are  held  out  to  all  by  our 
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-  prcfent  Ccnftitution.  To  bring  theory  and 
practice  more  together,  to  correct  abufes  of  re- 
cent  introduction,  and  to  reftore  our  Parliament 
to  the  purity  of  its  original  inftitution,  are  bene¬ 
fits  which  our  wifeft  Patriots  have  laboured  to 
attain ;  which  our  greateft  Statefmen  have 
thought  attainable  by  peaceful  means;  and  with 
which  the  Englifh  People  undoubtedly  would 
be  content.  They  are  induftrious,  they  are 
peaceful,  they  wifh  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry  without  a  War,  and  to  recover  their 
loft  weight  in  our  mixed  Frame  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  the  hazards  of  a  Revolution.  By 
perfevering  >in  the  fyftem  of  a  neutrality  with 
France,  and  adopting  the  fpirit  of  your  mo¬ 
derate  propofttions  of  Reform,  the  Cabinet 
might  preferve  their  Countrymen  from  the 
dreaded  infection  of  France  ;  but  oppofite  mea- 
fures  will  probably  produce  a  contrary  effect. 
It  is  from  the  prevalence  of  Mr.  Burke’s  Politics 
alone  among  the  upper  claffes  of  Society,  that 
the  rife  of  any  dangerous  difafFection  in  this 
Country  is  to  be  apprehended.  To  the  plain 
fenlc  of  Englifhmen,  a  War  commenced  with 
France,  on  his  principles,  muft  appear  to  be  a 
War  on  French  Liberty,  to  beat  down  the  equi¬ 
table  claims  of  Reformation  here,  and  eventually 
to  deftroy  every  valuable  Right  of  the  People. 
Such  wili  be  the  fufpefted  motives  for  plunging 
this  Country  in  a  War  in  which  our  fleets  may 
be  vi&orious,  but  in  which  even  our  fucceffes 
muft  be  ruinous. — For  views  thus  wild  and 
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chimerical,  the  Nation,  whofe  wounds  received 
in  the  late  War  with  America  are  hardly  yet 
clofed  up,  muft  prepare  to  bleed  afrefh  :  For 
objects  thus  odious  and  deteftable,  the  induftri- 
ous  clafles  of  the  People  muft  forego  their  com¬ 
forts,  the  ftioulders  already  galled  with  Taxes, 
the  pernicious  confequence  of  former  injuftice 
and  folly,  muft  fubmit  again  to  new  and  heavier 
impofitions.  They  will  be  chearfully  voted, 
no  doubt,  by  the  faithful  Commons,  but  the 
Commons  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  Public ;  every  vote  of  credit  or  fupply  will 
then  increafe  the  general  difguft  ;  and  fhould 
no  great  difafter  befall  us  in  the  courfe  of 
Hoftilities,  lliould  nothing  unfortunate  break 
forth  in  Ireland  or  America,  the  mere  protra&ion 
of  the  War  muft  exhauft  the  patience  of  a  dif- 
abufed  People.  But  what  may  be  the  contagi¬ 
ous  efiefl  of  French  opinions  on  a  Nation  fick 
of  the  War  of  Kings,  groaning  under  an  in¬ 
tolerable  load  of  Taxes,  and  hopelefs  of  redrefs 
from  Men  whom  they  will  ceafe  to  confider  as 
their  Reprefentatives,  it  is  needlefs  to  ftate  ;  to 
forefee  it  is  eafy,  to  prevent  it  may  become  im- 
poflible. 

But  thefe,  I  am  perfuaded,  are  not  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  preponderate  in  your  mind  upon 
this  momentous  occafion,  and  impel  it,  with  fo 
much  impetuofity,  to  a  War  with  France.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  you  are  influenced  by  other  reafons 
lefs  unbecoming  a  Statefman,  lefs  unworthy  the 
Son  of  Chatham. 
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The  obnoxious  Decree  by  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  France,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  has  been  infilled  on  as  a  warrantable 
caufe  of  War.  But,  as  a  fubfequent  explanation 
of  that  juftly  obnoxious  Decree  has  removed  all 
ground  of  apprehenfion  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  France  to  excite  Rebellion  againft  the  aclual 
Government  of  any  neutral  Nation,  the  Decree 
in  queftion  may  be  difmiffed  without  any  far¬ 
ther  confideration. 

The  obligation  to  relift  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  has  been  infilled  on  with  Hill  more 
force.  We  are  bound  by  Treaty  to  the  Dutch 
to  prevent  the  free  Navigation  of  that  river. 
The  Convention  of  France  have  declared 
their  refolution  that  the  Navigation  of  it 
fhall  be  free.  But  the  Dutch,  you  fairly  ac¬ 
knowledge,  have  not  made  any  requifition  to 
Britain  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  Reafons  of 
prudential  Policy,  arifing  probably  from  the 
diftracled  ftate  of  Parties  in  Holland,  as  well  as 
from  the  great  Military  force  of  France  now 
polled  on  their  Frontiers,  and  ready  to  invade 
their  defencelefs  Territory  on  the  firft  breach 
of  their  Neutrality,  may  well  incline  them  to 
peace,  and  to  wave  our  interference  to  oppofe 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 

National  juftice  furely  does  not  require  that  we 
fhould  urge  the  Cabinet  at  the  Hague,  againft 
the  inclination,  and,  perhaps,  againft  the  intereft 
of  the  Dutch  People,  to  engage  in  a  War  with 
France.  Of  the  interefts  and  of  the  dangers  of 
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their  Country  they  are  the  bed  and  the  only 
proper  judges.  At  this  moment,  our  interpo¬ 
lation  to  excite  them  to  Hoflilities,  inftead  of 
being  the  prudent  and  faithful  difcharge  of  our 
duty,  as  their  Ally,  feems  to  be  an  officious  and 
unfeafonable  interference,  which  may  expofe 
them  to  the  g#eateft  dangers.  By  perfevering 
in  their  Neutrality,  the  United  Provinces  might 
remain  fafe  and  unmolefted  amidft  furrounding 
Armies.  But  fhould  they  abandon  their  pa¬ 
cific  fyftem,  at  the  inftigation  of  Britain,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  an  immediate  irruption 
by  the  Army  of  France  may  produce  in  thofe 
Provinces  the  moft  fatal  confequences  ;  a  diffo- 
lution  of  their  ancient  Government,  and  a  New 
Conftitution  on  the  hated  principles  of  France. 
But  in  the  event  of  a  War  thefe  impending 
perils  may  be  averted  by  timely  fuccour  from 
the  Pruffian  Army,  and  the  officious  friendfhip 
of  Britain  may  not  prove  the  ruin  of  her  Ally. 
This  will  be  a  truly  fortunate  efcape  for  Hol¬ 
land  ;  yet  the  dangerous  Policy  of  our  Cabinet 
cannot  be  popular  in  that  Country ;  and  in  this, 
more  fpecious  reafons  will  be  neceffary  to  juftify 
to  their  Countrymen  their  eagernefs  for  War, 
than  the  obligation  of  a  Treaty,  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  which  no  requifition  has  been  made. 

More  fpecious  reafons  for  a  rupture  with 
France  are,  however,  fufficiently  obvious. — 
i ft,  It  has  been  faid  that  we  ought  to  engage 
in  a  War  to  prevent  the  aggrandifement  of 
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France. — 2d,  It  has  been  thought,  probably,  that 
we  ought  to  feize  this  fortunate  opportunity  to 
aggrandize  Britain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  confiderations  has  been 
much  infilled  on  by  yourfelf  in  your  fpeech  in 
Parliament  on  the  ill  of  February,  and  it  muft 
be  owned  that  it  bears  the  femblance  of  found 
policy  ;  but,  on  examination,  the  apprehenfion 
of  danger  to  the  independence  of  Europe  from 
the  arms  of  France,  will  be  found,  I  conceive, 
to  be  unfupported  by  any  folid  grounds,  either 
of  fad  or  of  political  fpeculation.  The  fecond 
of  thefe  confiderations  has  not  been  exprefsly 
flated  in  any  fpeech  in  Parliament  which  has 
fallen  under  my  infpedion  ;  but  as  it  appears 
probable  that  it  may  have  had  a  confiderable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Cabinet,  and  ftill  more  on  that 
part  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Nation  which  is 
inclined  to  War,  it  may  merit  a  difund:  exa¬ 
mination. 

On  the  firft  topic,  I  am  willing  to  concede, 
that  a  lull  of  power,  which  is  often  the  ruling 
pafiion  of  great  defpotic  Princes,  may  be  found 
*  fometimes  predominant  in  Popular  Senates;  and 
more  particularly,  that  the  defigns  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  are  probably  as  unjuft  and 
ambitious  as  the  views  of  Louis  the  XIVth,  and 
in  this  refped  more  culpable,  that  a  third  of 
conqueft  is  contradidory  to  their  profefied  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace  and  moderation;  and  though  the 
Government  of  France  is  in  an  unfettled  ftate, 
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though  much  of  her  wealth  has  been  hoarded 
or  exported,  and  many  of  her  Citizens  have 
been  loft  to  that  Country  by  mafiacre,  banifh- 
ment,  and  emigration  ;  yet,  notwithftanding 
thefe  difadvantages,  there  ftill  feems  to  remain, 
to  the  National  Convention,  a  greater  degree 
of  Political  Power  than  was  poifefTed  by  that 
Monarch  ;  a  greater  population,  a  more  extern 
five  fund  of  credit,  and  a  more  ardent  Military 
Spirit,  pervading  the  whole  body  of  the  Nation. 
But  the  Princes  already  oppofed  to  the  National 
Convention,  appear  fufficiently  able  to  check 
and  defeat  their  hafty  projects  of  aggrandife- 
ment. — Since  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIVth,  the 
power  of  the  Auftrian  Monarchy  has  been  in- 
creafed  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  that 
of  France.  The  difcontents  in  Hungary,  which 
fo  greatly  weakened  the  Emperors,  who  were 
the  antagonifts  of  Louis,  have,  by  the  wifdom 
and  ability  of  the  Succeeding  Auftrian  Mo- 
narchs,  been  happily  compofed  ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  that  Monarchy  may  now  be  turned 
againft  France,  to  which  it  is  in  population  al- 
moft  equal,  in  the  number  of  its  disciplined  troops 
lately  much  Superior,  with  Revenues  not  very 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Republic.  To  this  for¬ 
midable  force,  let  that  of  the  Pruftian  Monarchy 
be  added ;  which,  from  infignificance  in  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIVth,  has  rifen  to  a  rank  nearly 
equal  in  Military  Power  to  that  of  the  greateft 
Empires  of  Europe.  When  to  the  force  of  thefe 
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two  Monarchies  is  added  that  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  Sardinia,  and  Ruilia,  whofe  power,  tho’ 
now  fo  preponderant,  was,  in  the  laft  Century, 
little  felt  or  refpected  in  Europe  ;  the  mighty 
ftrength  of  this  confederacy  muft  appear,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Political  Eftimation, 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  France  ;  and  likely 
foon  to  wreft  from  her,  the  conquefts  fhe  has 
made,  without  the  aid  of  Britain  and  her  Ally. 

But  what  avail  the  fuperior  numbers  and 
difcipline  of  the  Allied  Armies  againft  the  ar¬ 
dour  and  enthufiafm  of  the  Freemen  of  France? 
Or  what  credit  is  due  to  the  common  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Political  Arithmetic,  when  contradided 
by  fads  and  the  adual  conquefts  of  the  French 
Armies  ?  To  this  difficulty,  I  think,  a  fatisfadory 
folution  may  be  given. 

It  is  true,  in  Auguft  laft  the  Armies  of  Au- 
ftria  and  Pruflia,  then  preparing  to  attack 
France,  and  reftore  the  old  defpotic  Govern¬ 
ment  by  force,  in  the  opinions  of  the  mod  ex¬ 
perienced  Military  Officers,  were  greatly  fupe¬ 
rior  to  any  means  of  refiftance  which  the  French 
Nation  could  oppofe  to  them ;  yet  fuch  was  the 
uncalculated  power  of  their  enthufiafm  to  de¬ 
fend  their  Republican  Liberty  and  the  infulted 
Independence  of  their  Country,  fo  completely 
did  the  ardour  of  Freedom  fupply  the  want  of 
difcipline  in  the  Volunteer  Armies  of  France, 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  German  Invaders  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  them  with  difgrace. 
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Soon  after  that  unexpected  fuccefs,  the  French 
Armies,  after  a  fhort  ftruggle  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  took  poftfeffion  of  that  Country  and  of 
fome  Frontier  Diftricts  of  Germany,  which,  in 
the  proud  prefumption  of  certain  conqueft,  the 
Enemies  of  France  had  left  unprepared  for  de¬ 
fence.  A  fhort  time  before  this  period,  Savoy 
and  Nice  alfo  had  been  conquered  with  as  little 
rilque  or  trouble.  But  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Volunteer  Armies  of  France  will  act  with 
equal  enthufiaftn  to  preferve  the  Countries  they 
have  thus  haftily  over-run  ?  or  that  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  Frontiers  of  France  is  an  object  as 
deeply  interefling  to  the  French  People,  as  the 
defence  of  their  National  Rights  and  Liberty  ? 
Thefe  fuppofitions  are  contrary  to  all  experience 
of  human  nature  ;  and  they  are  contradicted  by 
the  actual  ftate  of  the  French  Armies. 

It  is  obfervable,  in  the  human  fpecies,  that 
felf-prefervation  is  a  ftronger  and  more  uni¬ 
formly  prevailing  principle  of  aCtion  than  any 
other,  though  it  may  fometimes  be  over-ruled 
bv  refentment,  or  fome  other  of  the  malevolent 
and  deftruCtive  paffions.  But  when  this  obfer- 
vation  is  extended  from  Individuals  to  whole 
Communities  of  Men,  it  is  liable  to  no  fuch 
exceptions.  Nations  will  always  be  found  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  defend  themfelves,  than 
to  conquer  or  deftroy  their  antagonifts.  And 
with  this  maxim,  the  aCtual  ftate  of  the  Armies 
of  France  feems  to  correfpond.  The  Volunteers 
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who  flocked  to  the  flanaard  of  Dumourier, 
when  Champagne  was  invaded,  after  having 
repulfed  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries  or 
France,  no  longer  thought  their  fervice  necef- 
fary ;  they  quitted  the  Army,  and  returned  to 
the  bofom  of  their  families.  Of  this  fecefhon 
the  Generals  have  frequently  complained  to  the 
National  Convention  ;  but  the  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  were  not  to  be  found.  Attacked  at 
home,  it  may  be  fafely  predicted  that  France 
will  be  found  unconquerable  ;  her  National 
Guards  will  defend  her  again  with  equal  enthu- 
liafm,  and  with  final,  if  not  equal  faccefs.  But 
that  her  Armies  will  be  able  to  retain  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  they  have  lately  taken  pofTefTion, 
again  ft.  the  force  of  the  Auftrian  and  Prufiian 
Monarchs,  and  the  Powers  combined  with  them, 
is  an  apprehenfion  not  countenanced  by  any 
apparent  probability.  It  is  evident,  at  leaft,  that 
Britain  and  Holland  might  fafely  defer  their  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  Confederacy  till  the  events  of  ano¬ 
ther  campaign  had  more  clearly  demonftrated 
the  relative  force  of  the  prefent  combatants, 
and  confirmed,  or  wholly  removed,  the  appre- 
henfion  of  danger  from  France.  It  would  then 
appear  manifeft,  either  that  our  interpofition  to 
prevent  any  great  increafe  of  the  power  of 
France,  was  unneceffary,  and  thus  a  great  na¬ 
tional  calamity  would  be  prevented;  or,  if  there 
were  an  evident  neceflity  for  War,  to  prevent 
a  dangerous  ag?;randifement  of  the  French  Re- 
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public,  that  necefiity  would  reconcile  this  Na- 
tion  to  the  unavoidable  prelTure  of  new  Taxes  ; 
and  thus  the  danger  of  internal  commotion 
would  be  avoided.  < 

2d.  But  it  may  be  thought,  if  theNations  at  pre- 
fent  engaged  in  War  with  France  are  more  than 
equal  in  power  to  that  country,  and  likely  to 
recover  the  conquered  provinces  almoft  as 
quickly  as  they  were  loft,  that  fuppofition  con¬ 
firms  the  policy  of  an  immediate  commencement 
of  hoftilities,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  with  a 
view  to  aggrandife  this  country  at  the  expence 
of  France.  How  unjuft  is  this  reafon  for  War  ? 
How  unfit,  therefore,  either  to  be  adopted  or 
avowed.  And  yet,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
this  country,  it  is  not  more  unjuft  and  unbe¬ 
coming,  than  it  is  impolitic  and  unfafe.  There 
is  another,  a  more  fafe  and  honourable  way  to 
aggrandife  Britain,  by  adhering  to  a  Pacific  Syf- 
tein,  by  forbearing  to  harrafs  the  Commercial 
and  Manufacturing  induftry  of  the  Country  with 
needlefs  Wars  and  needlefs  Armaments,  by  per- 
fevering  in  a  plan  of  Public  Oeconomy,  and  di- 
minifhing  the  Debts  and  Taxes  of  the  Nation, 
thofe  efpecially  which  bear  hard  on  the  Pooreft 
Claffes  of  the  Community.  This  is  the  true  po¬ 
licy  of  a  State  like  that  of  Britain,  encumbered 
with  debts,  and  perplexed  by  the  difcontents  of 
its  fubjecls.  Thefe  are  the  conquefts  of  peace  ; 
thefe  are  cheap  and  inoffenfive  ways  of  aggran- 
difement,  which  would  equally  augment  the 
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Political  Power  of  our  country  and  increafe  the 
means  of  comfort  and  fatisfaclion  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  it.  But,  after  having  fuccefsfully 
purfued  this  policy  for  fome  years,  and  gradually 
reftored  their  almoft  ruined  country  to  profpe- 
rity  and  fplendour,  the  Cabinet  feem  to  have 
abandoned  this  Pacific  Syftem  as  if  weary  of  the 
tame  uniformity  of  Peace,  and  at  laft  regardlefs 
of  that  applaufe  with  which  their  generous  neu¬ 
trality  to  France  had  been  rewarded.  Widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  firft  peaceful  fyftem  was  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  late  War  againfi:  the  Sultan  of  Myfore; 
at  the  opening  of  it,  France  was  too  much  difa- 
bled,  by  the  convulfions  confequent  on  the  firft 
Revolution,  to  aftift  her  Eaft-Indian  Ally  ;  the 
opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  pafled,  and 
though  fome  recent  Declarations  of  Parliament, 
protefting  againfi:  any  farther  encroachments  in 
India,  feemed  not  quite  reconcilable  to  thefe 
ambitious  views,  the  War  was  approved  by 
Parliament,  and  great  part  of  the  territories  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  were  foon  afterwards  divided 
among  the  Confederate  Powers  of  Britain,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas.  And  now  another 
opportunity,  no  lefs  tempting,  prefents  itfelf  in 
the  Weft.  The  French  Sugar  Iflands  are  in  a 
ftate  of  great  difcontent,  if  not  of  Counter-Re¬ 
volution  ;  to  take  poflefiion  of  thefe  Iflands,  and 
of  the  other  Colonies  of  France,  perhaps,  with 
the  previous  approbation  of  the  Inhabitants, 
would  be  an  eafy  enterprife  for  the  fleets  of 
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Britain.  And  what  good  Citizen  would  repine 
to  pay  additional  Taxes,  for  a  few  years,  to 
fupport  a  War  of  Glory  and  National  Aggran- 
difement  ?  By  thefe  fplendid  objects  a  part  of  the 
Nation  may,  for  a  time,  be  dazzled  ;  it  may  be 
deaf  to  every  remonftrance  of  prudence,  and 
infenfible  to  every  impreffion  of  jufiice  ;  and 
while  this  moral  Itupefaction  lafts  the  fuccefs  of 
projects  which  no  one  dares  to  avow,  and  yet, 
which  no  one  doubts  are  formed,  will  be  ap¬ 
plauded  by  that  part  of  the  Nation.  At  laft, 
the  ftrong  preffure  of  diftrefs  will  make  itfelf 
felt ;  for  it  will  not  be  a  fhort  War,  nor  will  few 
Taxes  be  wanted;  the  French  are  combating 
for  all  that  can  be  dear  to  man,  for  the  Liberty 
Civil  and  Religious  which  they  have  chofen  to 
eltablilh,  for  the  independence,  the  exigence  of 
their  Country.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of 
thefe  objects,  their  refiftance  will  be  vigorous 
and  perfevering;  their  divifions  will  be  in  a 
great  meafure  healed  up  by  the  neceflity  of  felf- 
defence,  againfl  their  common  foes,  their  hatred 
of  Monarchy  will  be  confirmed,  and  their  ani- 
niofity  againil  th$  unhappy  Family,  whofe  in- 
tereft  has  been  the  oflcnfible  caufe  of  the  War, 
w ill  become  lefs  furious,  perhaps,  but  more  in¬ 
veterate  and  implacable.  Their  expenditure 
will,  indeed,  be  enormous ;  their  naval  equip¬ 
ments  wall  add  confiderably  to  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
pen  ces  of  one  of  the  largefi  Armies  inEurope.  Al¬ 
ready  their  trade  is  nearly  ruined,  and  their  taxes 
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now  very  deficient,  muft  become  more  unpro¬ 
ductive  during  the  War.  But  ftill  their  re- 
fources  to  fupport  it  are  great  indeed,  and  equal 
to  the  longeft  ftruggle,  for  they  are  adequate  to 
the  extent  of  thofe  confifcations,  the  feverity  of 
which  we  fo  juftly  condemn.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  ftruggle,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
means  and  the  patience  of  the  Englifh  people 
will  be  firft  exhaufted  ;  and  then  awaking  from 
their  dreams  of  glory  and  vengeance,  they  will 
fee  the  precipice  of  National  Bankruptcy  juft  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  and  whether,  at  that  moment,  the 
acquifition  of  three  or  four  Sugar  Iflands  will  ap¬ 
pear  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  the  miferies 
felt  and  apprehended,  is  a  queftion  to  which  the 
true  anfwer  is  fufficiently  obvious.  Men  en¬ 
riched  by  the  official  emoluments  of  a  War, 
men  thriving  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
increafed  by  the  New  Eftablifhments,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  conquered  Iflands,  will  think  it 
a  fortunate  War  for  them  ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  will  feel  itfelf  impoveriffied  and 
undone  by  its  victories ;  their  property  they 
will  perceive  has  been  devoured  by  that  very 
meafure  which  will  have  fed  the  now  dangerous 
influence  of  the  Crown  to  a  truly  formidable 
fize.  The  alarm  for  the  Liberty  of  Britain  will 
again  become  univerfal,  as  Tt  was  fome  years 
before  the  clofe  of  the  Civil  War  with  America; 
and  that  alarm,  combined  with  the  caufes  of  dis¬ 
content  already  exifting  in  the  country,  may  too 
probablyproduceadegreeof  popular  effervefcence 
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much  furpafling  what  was  then  experienced.  I 
intreat  you.  Sir,  once  more  tb  attend  to  thefe  pe* 
liious  circumftances,  to  conlider  the  actual  fitua* 
tion  of  Ireland,  the  unfatisfied  claims  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  her  attachment  to  France,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility,  the  certainty,  I  had  almoft  faid,  that  if 
the  danger  of  her  Ally  Ihould  become  extreme 
^)y  the  junction  of  Britain  and  Holland,  with 
the  great  Continental  Powers  combined  againit 
her,  the  will  repay  her  debt  of  gratitude  to 
France  by  defending  the  Liberty  of  that  coun¬ 
try  to  which  flie  owes  her  own  :  And,  after 
having  taken  a  comprehenftve  furvey  of  all 
thefe  alarming  circumftances,  then  fay,  if  you 
Can,  that  the  profpe£t  does  not  appall  you. 

1  have  now.  Sir,  communicated  my  reafons  for 
disapproving  the  intended  War  with  France,  and 
alio  feme  other  parts  of  your  conduct  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet,  and  an  Individual  Member 
of  Parliament.  For  the  freedom  of  this  Addrefs, 
you  will  think  no  apology  necelfary ;  you  will 
readily  aferibe  it  to  its  true  caufe.  My  motives, 
I  am  confident,  you  cannot  but  approve,  how¬ 
ever  my  arguments  may  fail  to  make  the  defired 
imoreftion  on  your  mind.  I  conclude  this  let- 
ter,  1  muft  own,  with  much  fainter  hopes  than 
I  began  it,  that  a  rupture  with  France  may  yet 
be  prevented.  The  Minifters  of  that  country 
had  made  repeated  overtures  of  conciliation  to 
the  Cabinet  of  London  ;  they  were  evidently 
unwilling  to  enter  into  Mobilities  again  ft  the 
Britifh  nation.  And  you.  Sir,  in  your  fpeech 
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In  Parliament  on  the  ift  of  February,  appeared 
willing,  to  the  lad  moment,  to  liden  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  From  thefe  circumitances, 
the  hope  was  dill  cher idled,  not  only  that  a  War 
between  Britain  and  France  might  be  averted, 
but  that,  by  your  wife  and  humane  intercefhon, 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  alfo  might 
be  redored. 

But  the  events  of  a  few  days  have  almod  totally 
dedroyed  the  poffibility  of  an  accommodation. 
The  embargo  laid  upon  Britidi  veffels  in  the 
ports  of  France,  the  unfortunate  confequence  of 
the  difmiffion  of  M.  Chauvelin  ;  and,  upon  that 
intelligence,  the  more  unfortunate  order  to  M» 
Maret  to  depart  the  kingdom,  *  without  having 
been  permitted  to  date  the  fredi  overtures  ot 
pacification,  the  frefh  proofs  of  their  refpect  for 
this  country,  and  their  defire  to  continue  in 
amity  with  it,  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
the  Executive  Government  of  France,  feem 
hardly  to  leave  the  fhadow  of  a  hope,  that  Peace 
can  be  preferved.  If  a  War  be  commenced,  it 
is  my  earned  prayer,  that  Providence  may  be 
pleafed  to  fhorten  the  calamities  which  await 
this  devoted  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient  and  mod  humble  fervant, 

C.  WYVILL. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  7 
William  Pitt.  j 

*  So  this  tranfaflion  is  underftood  at  prefent.—I  ftiould  be  fx- 
Lemdv  glad  to  find  it  is  a  mi  flake. 


